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a sparkling village, sliining through, not screened
by, its vineyards, cypresses, and perhaps a few
palms; but the stony mountain ridges on the
horizon no more recall to you the piny and
jagged Alps, than the foreground reminds you of
an English pasture, so truly "the fat of the
land/' as to he only a degree less animal than
the herds that roam over it.    Neither does the
scene   present   anything   like   the   exuberant
richness of a Neapolitan landscape, with its
gleaming  orange-gardens,  hedges rough with
aloe   and cactus, thickets  of   matted shrubs,
and odorous trees trailed over with convolvulus
and cistus.   In the Athenian landscape, form,
is all in all: clearness, vastness, and simplicity
axe its main characteristics.    There is infinite
beauty in it, but comparatively little sentiment
about it.   The cloudiest day looks angry, not
melancholy, and the sunshine pierces the storm.
It is as you approach Eleusis that you observe
traces of that ancient road by which, year after
year, the statue of Bacchus was carried from
the Eleusinian temple to   Athens  and  back
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